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Notes on Publications 


Rudolf Blum. Der Prozess Fust gegen Gutenberg. (Beitrage zam Buch- 
und Bibliothekswesen, Band 2). Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
#054. 118 p. 

This work is a new investigation of the “Helmaspergersche Notar- 
iats instrument’; as such it is as important as many another study on 
this subject for whatever light it may throw upon the beginnings of 
printing in Mainz. On this notarial document by Ulrich Helmasper- 
ger rests all our knowledge of the financial dealings and business 
transactions between Johann Gutenberg and Johann Fust. But the 
document is not a full legal précis; it is an account of past events set 
forth in very summary form by a public notary, from whom (it 
would appear) both Gutenberg and Fust were very willing to conceal 
all information which might reveal the nature of their joint venture. 
Wherever no independent material is at hand to control the inferences 
drawn from such a deposition as this, doubt will inevitably remain as 
to whether or not the deductions made by each commentator are cor- 
rect, possibly even if the admitted facts have been properly correlated. 
Blum’s analysis is clear and worthy of full consideration; indeed, he 
even presents the salient features of those interpretations of the docu- 
ment by other scholars which he has rejected. It is certain, however, 
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that the last word on notary Helmasperger’s document has not been 
said—and it is equally clear that, unless new documentary material 
comes to light, no interpretation satisfactory to every student will 
ever be propounded. What is evident beyond any possible doubt, 
however, is that Fust had advanced a very considerable sum of money 
to Gutenberg for a venture in printing—and that he had sued to re- 
capture his investment (and more to boot!). History, of course, as- 
sures us that Fust emerged victorious from this legal tilt, since Guten- 
berg’s printing equipment is subsequently found in Fust’s possession. 
Based on his analysis, Blum sets forth certain bold premises and 
conjectures concerning the early development of the new art—and 
when these lead him to somewhat startling conclusions, he does not 
hesitate to admit these into the realm of possibility, all other biblio- 
graphers to the contrary. Thus he suggests (p. 97) that the type with 
which the 36-line Bible (B**) was printed may possibly have been the 
only type that Gutenberg himself cut—and that the 42-line Bible (B*?) 
type as well as the two Psalter fonts may have been the work of a 
‘Gehilfe’. This is indeed a daring conjecture, for type B** is a crude 
font which other students believe was roughly modelled (save for its 
capitals) on the expertly designed and skilfully cut B* type. The 
two Psalter types are certainly related to, and were assuredly cut by 
the same hand that created type B*?. Are we to believe that the un- 
known pupil so far surpassed his master? If these three types were not 
created by the inventor, who designed them? Blum admits that this 
man could not have been the anonymous and unskilled Printer of the 
Tiirkenkalender nor the (to Blum, equally anonymous) Printer of 
the Constance Missal; it was certainly neither Johann Fust nor Peter 
Schoeffer; lastly, Gutenberg’s three identifiable assistants (the erst- 
while ‘Pfarrer’ Heinrich Gunther, and Heinrich Keffer and Bechtolff 
von Hanauwe ‘Diener und Knechte’) do not seem to qualify as mas- 
ter-craftsmen in the art of cutting types. (Incidentally, if we believe 
Blum’s reconstruction, quite a few citizens of Mainz were possessed 
of more than a theoretical knowledge of the new ‘secret art’ by mid- 
summer of 1455!) If, as Blum further asserts, two apprentices of man- 
ifestly limited ability had already set up their own businesses by then, 
one wonders why the supreme craftsman who could cut these three 
related fonts did not also establish his own press and reap the full bene- 
fits of his obvious skill. Further, if type B*® was the sole type cut by 
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Gutenberg, it must (of course) be the earliest font of all, probably cut _ 
in 1449-50 before he had acquired any skilled apprentices; but we 
must then assume that it was not used thereafter for fully five years, — 
the Tiirkenkalender of 1455 being the carliest known appearance of | 
this type. In the meantime, according to Blum, Gutenberg had ob- 
tained three additional fonts; two of these were certainly (and the . 
third was probably) ready for use by mid-summer of 1455. Yet we 
are asked to believe that the inventor never used more than one of 
these types, and in particular one which may not even have been cut~ 
by the inventor himself! Finally, Blum’s hypothesis requires us to be- 
lieve that though Fust successfully foreclosed on Gutenberg, he failed 
to take one of the four available fonts of type B**. Why not, when he 
took all the rest? 

Such reconstructions as to what took place in Mainz in the early 
1450s, however tentatively they may be put forward, seem to this re- 
viewer very little worthy of credence. Blum is further guilty of mak- 
ing rather flat assertions which it would be difficult to substantiate 
(p. 49: ‘es glaubte ihm [Fust] jetzt niemand mehr’—how can one be 
sure of that!) as well as several actual contradictions of fact (p. 98: ‘es _ 
wurden identische Kopien korrekter Exemplare geschaffen’ by the 
early press?). Such generalizations do not encourage confidence in | 
Blum’s more original surmises. Nevertheless, this is an important 
book in many respects, and one that certainly belongs in every refer-_ 
ence collection concerned with the infancy of printing. 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY Curt F. Biihler 


W. L. Wiley. The Gentleman of Renaissance France. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1954. $5. | 
The purpose of Wiley’s The Gentleman of Renaissance France is to 
study ‘the life of a gentleman in Renaissance France’ (p.vii), presum- 
ably including ‘a complete picture of the forces that created him and 
destroyed him’ (p. 1). Wiley offers chapters on 1, the definition ofa | 
gentleman; 2, conceptions of the aristocrat or courtier in Plato, Aris- | 
totle, Castiglione and others; 3, French concepts of gentility; 4, court 
life; 5, manners and dress; 6, education; 7, country life; 8, pastimes; | 
9, role in war; 10, code of honor; 11, attitude toward women; 12, re- 
ligious and magical notions. The book concludes with biographies of 
two great Renaissance gentlemen, the Chevalier Bayard and the | 
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Comte de Brissac and a sort of final dirge pour les gentilhommes défunts. 

The Gentleman of Renaissance France is not really a bad book. It con- 
tains a number of fairly amusing anecdotes and a few items of fairly 
recondite knowledge. But as a study of the life of the 16th century 
French gentilhomme and the forces that created him and destroyed him 
its short-comings are numerous and obvious. 

The places where Wiley mainly looked for information about the 
French gentleman of the Renaissance were not likely to provide him 
with any very fresh insights about them. The overwhelming mass of 
his citations are drawn from scandal-mongering chroniclers, espe- 
cially Brantéme, from court pocts, especially Ronsard, from the Ve- 
netian Ambassadors at the French court, from a couple of old battle- 
axes, La Noue and Monluc, and from Rabelais and Montaigne. These 
are surely the most thoroughly worked over of all sources on 16th 
century France, and to find in them new light on the gentilhomme (or 
almost anything else) would require at least a very careful rethinking 
of what their words are worth. 

The author, however, does not seem to have done any such re- 
thinking. He appears to have looked up what several of his dozen 
stock writers had to say about a miscellany of topics of more or less 
concern to gentlemen (or just to people) and reported their state- 
ments. As far as one can make out such obiter dicta represent what the 
particular gentleman quoted happened to think about the particular 
topic, and nothing else at all. Such opinions are of more than biogra- 
phical interest only if they were shared by a large number of French 
gentlemen. But Wiley does not make any effort to determine the re- 
lationship between the casual opinions and expressions of ideals that 
he quotes and the actual-notions and practices of the French gentle- 
man. 

Occasionally Wiley seems downright indifferent whether his argu- 
ment makes sense or not. The gentlemen of the French Renaissance 
according to him were concerned with ‘the modern as well as the an- 
cient languages. Francis 1 and Marguerite de Navarre were both lin- 
guists; Madame de Chateaubriant . . . was said to know Latin and Ital- 
ian. Marguerite, the daughter of Francis 1, was. . . versed in... Ital- 
ian; the young Charles de Brissac . . . studied Latin; Lucrezia Borgia 
_. . spoke many languages, and Catherine de Medici . . . spoke good 
French’ (p. 110). By ordinary standards Francis 1’s sister, daughter 
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and mistress are not gentlemen, and Lucrezia and Catherine are nei- 
ther gentlemen nor French. | 

Now all the evidence offered with respect to the knowledge of | 
modern languages among the sixteenth century French aristocracy is _ 
drawn from one source—Brantéme (p. 267). This attempt to base a ! 
large generalization on such meager investigation probably points to 
the most serious underlying weakness of Wiley’s book: it attempts to 
do far too much with the expenditure of far too little effort. One 
looks in vain, for example, for any reference to the works of Ribbes,. 
Seé, Roupnel, Bézard, and Raveau, who, taking seriously the prob-_ 
lem of social history, have toiled through archives and notarial regis- 
ters to find out, among other things, how the French gentilhomme 
campagnard of Provence, Britanny, the regions of Paris and Dijon, and 
Poitou got their revenues and how the tides of historical change af- 
fected their livelihood and style of living. In dealing with such prob- 
lems Wiley’s book is distinctly inferior to the work that Pierre de 
Vaissiére wrote over fifty years ago on the Gentilshommes Campag- 
nards de l Ancienne France. Although few of the regional studies avail- 
able today existed when de Vaissiére wrote, he made a courageous at- 
tempt to put some solid information on the bread-and-butter facts of — 
life into his study of the French gentleman of the old regime. What 
such men bought and what they sold, how much they paid, how 
much they got, what their income was, and what their expenses, 
what time at court cost them and what country entertainment cost, 
how the various kinds of income that a gentleman lived off of shifted 
in value, during the 16th century, and what the gentlemen did or did 
not do in the face of such shifts—to these matters de Vaissi¢re gave 
some heed. Wiley entirely disregards them. He does so even though 
he knows that much light on such questions can come from a source 
he is familiar with, the livres de raison. He dismisses in less than twelve 
lines the twelve hundred pages of the Gouberville Journal which ‘des- 
cribes every possible phase of Gouberville’s life on his estates in Nor- 
mandy’. This curt treatment is in striking contrast to the pages lav- 
ished on stale court yarns served cold out of Brantéme or some other 
such gossip. 

The role of the French Renaissance gentleman as a servant of the 
King in governing the country also receives short shrift—a short sev- 
en lines in fact. The statements he makes are vague and throw no real 
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light on the actual contact of the members of the French ruling class 
with the people among whom they spent most of their lives. Al- 
though the civil offices of gouverneur and hailli were the most impor- 
tant generally held by the French noblesse, no discussion of what kind 
of activity, if any, these offices involved appears and there is no refer- 
ence to the studies of these offices in the works of Roger Doucet, 
Zeller, and Dupont Ferrier. Again one finds a more adequatetre at- 
ment of this aspect of the gentleman of the French Renaissance in 
Vaissiére’s old work than in Wiley’s new one. 

Recent work in the study of social classes in England has revealed 
both how near one can come to a complete picture of a social class of 
long ago, and also how difficult the composition of such a picture 
may be. Since 1941 when R. H. Tawney opened up the question with 
‘The Rise of the Gentry 1558-1640’, the Economic History Review has 
published important studies of the English aristocracy by Laurence 
Stone and H. R. Trevor-Roper. Those studies have done much to 
define the social and economic position of the gentry and to deter- 
mine the resources and the commitments, economic and cultural, of 
that class. And in 1942 Mildred Campbell published her wonderful 
study The English Yeoman 1540-1640. It provided an unsurpassed ex- 
ample of what the study of a class can and should be. It also provided 
a terrifying perspective on the amount of hard patient work with lists 
of names, lists of prices, lists of lands and endless other minutiae that 
the production of a solid study of a class demands. Had Wiley work- 
ed with such an example and standard before him, he might have giv- 
en us a study more adequate and worthwhile than his The Gentleman 
of Renaissance France. 


QUEENS COLLEGE i]. F4. Hlexter 


A Contribution to a Union Catalog of Sixteenth Century Imprints in Cer- 
tain New England Libraries. Providence, R. I.: Brown University Li- 
brary, 1953. $3 unbound in sheets. 

This mimeographed short-title list of over 10,000 different works 
or editions of works printed in the sixteenth century in some fifty 
New England libraries—the Boston Public, Harvard (except for the 
Law School) and Yale are not included—will be of interest and pro- 
bably of considerable utility to many students of the Renaissance. 
Professor Leicester Bradner of Brown University did the original 
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spade-work but the catalogue as now published is the work of mem- | 


bers of the staff of the Brown Library with, of course, the aid of many 

curators and librarians. To them should go the gratitude of all future 

users of this work. | 
However, since this may be merely the first of several such cooper- 


ative checklists, it may be worth considering whether it should be ac- . 


cepted as a model to be followed in similar compilations. Carlyle very 
justly said that ‘the worst catalogue that was ever drawn up by the 


hand of man was greatly preferable to no catalogue at all’. As cata-- 


logues go this is a good one, but it could be better. It is questionable _ 


whether, for example, it was wise to include the specialist holdings of 
such well known collections as the John Carter Brown Library or the 


Harvard Law Library if those holdings were to be reported only from 


their printed catalogues, presumably well known to such scholars as 


are interested in those fields, unsupplemented by the considerable ad- _ 


ditions made by both libraries since their catalogues were published 
nearly a generation ago. The space and money thus saved could very 


profitably have been spent on greater editorial supervision, for the. 


user of this work will find some extraordinary headings employed, 
and not infrequently, six times in the first dozen pages, entries with- 
out locations. Perhaps little harm is done by the listing of variant im- 
prints as new editions, or the recording of the same book as two dif- 
ferent ones by giving the printer under one and no printer under the 
other. Of six works listed under Tyndale, three are copies of the same 
edition. 

Every student working in the sixteenth century would probably 
find it profitable to consult the entries under authors which interest 
him, for there are many most unusual books here recorded. Perhaps 
the most surprising feature of this list is the revelation of the great 
wealth of material, by no means confined to theology, which is in the 
Case Memorial Library and the Watkinson Library, both in Hartford, 
Connecticut. It is unfortunate that the cooperation of the Boston 
Medical Library was not obtained, for that is perhaps the most im- 
portant of the specialist collections of sixteenth century books in 
New England not in the libraries deliberately omitted. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY William A. Jackson 
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Roland H. Bainton, Hunted Heretic. The Life and Death of Servetus. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1953. $3.75. 

Bainton has published several books on Italian humanists who be- 
came representatives of the left wing of the Reformation and whose 
stature and influence had been hotly debated by historians ever since: 
Sebastian Castellio, David Joris, and Bernard Ochino. His interpreta- 
tions of them were based on careful research of all available sources 
and on a thorough revaluation of earlier treatments. Now he has add- 
ed to them a biography of Michael Servetus. This work is marked by 
the same excellent qualities that distinguish its predecessors. No avail- 
able source has been left unexplored and no phase of earlier interpre- 
tations has been overlooked. We now possess a definitive characteri- 
zation of Servetus and one that is exceedingly well written and color- 
fully presented. 

Bainton describes the career of Servetus in its several stages from 
the beginning in Spain to the end at the stake at Champel in Geneva. 
He analyses his work as a theologian, humanist, natural scientist and 
physician; he follows him in his restless travels from Spain to Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland and France, depicting him in his relations to 
friends and enemies, estranged from the Roman Church and from 
Protestantism and standing in between the Renaissance and the Ref- 
ormation; and he reviews with care the record of the arrests, trials, 
sentences and executions, first by the Inquisition in Southern France 
and then by the Council of Calvin in Geneva. 

Special emphasis is placed on interpretation of the anti-Trinitarian 
works which earned for Servetus the accusation of heresy: De Trini- 
tatis Erroribus (1531); Dialogorum De Trinitate Libri Duo etc. (1532); and 
Christianismi Restitutio (1553). Bainton endeavors to write as clearly 
as possible; he sets the views of Servetus against the background of the 
ancient and medieval interpretations of the Trinitarian dogma and he 
lets Servetus himself speak through the translated key passages of his 
work. I fear, nevertheless, that in spite of all his care, he has not quite 
succeeded in making clear the core of Servetus’ strangely muddled 
theology, probably because it is not possible for anyone to reproduce 
in the form of a unified argument the many notions borrowed from 
the Bible, the Fathers, Platonism and Mysticism which Servetus 
blended together in order to make a case for his attack upon what he 
suspected to be the tritheistic character of the Trinitarian dogma. 
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The climax of the whole story is, of course, the report of Servetus’ 
trial in Geneva. Bainton writes with the air of an impartial historian, 
but his sympathy belongs plainly to Servetus. Calvin does not fare so 


well. However, all this may be due entirely to the facts of the case as 
they are displayed 1 in the sources. At any rate, on the basis of Bainton’s — 
interpretation, it is from now on no longer possible (as has sometimes 
been done in the past) to view Calvin’s participation in the affair of — 


Servetus as if it had been forced upon him and as if he had displayed 


only the sterling virtues of truthfulness and justice in the course of his - 


involvement in the prosecution of the heretic. On the other hand, it is — 


also obvious that Servetus, despite the many-sidedness of his creative 
genius and the sincerity of his devotion to the truth, lacked the capa- 


city either to ingratiate himself to others or to learn from them in an 


open ‘give and take’. However, these faults of his do not detract any- 
thing from the poignancy of his tragic death. Bainton describes it 
with moving adroitness. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Wilhelm Pauck 


Lettering in the Inscriptions of 
15th Century Florentine Paintings 


by DARIO COVI 


HE USE of lettering in Renaissance painting has yet to be inves- 

tigated systematically. I believe, however, that at this point a few 
general observations can be made. From a more or less systematic sur- 
vey of the letter forms occurring in inscriptions in Quattrocento 
painting, we learn, as we might expect, that painted letters reflect 
changes which take place in the development of lettering in general. 
In the course of the 15th century reforms in lettering led from the 
Gothic to the humanistica script and to Roman epiels Both the new 
script and the capitals assert themselves in painting. At the same time, 
painters do not oust Gothic letters. The process of assimilation leads 
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to important observations inasmuch as palaeographical as well as epi- 
graphical forms are treated by the Quattrocento painters aesthetically 
as well as iconographically. 

The new humanistic script was primarily a simplified version of 
the Italian Gothic bookhand under the influence of the Caroline min- 
uscule. By general consent the earliest datable manuscript written al- 
most entirely in a humanistic hand dates from 1408. It is Poggio Brac- 
ciolini’s copy of Cicero’s Letters to Atticus in the Staatsbibliothek in 
Berlin.! 

The earliest painting with an inscription in minuscules that are in- 
fluenced by the humanistic hand is Fra Angelico’s polyptych of 1437 
in the Galleria Nazionale dell "Umbria, in Perugia.2 With this, it 
seems, humanistic minuscules in painting have come to stay. Never- 
theless, they often retain down to the last quarter of the century Goth- 
ic or early humanistic conventions. The development of humanistic 
minuscules in inscriptions in painting did not keep pace with the evo- 
lution in manuscript-writing. 

The influence of Roman capitals ran a far different course. Roman 
capitals began to appear as a continuous style in picture inscriptions in 
the 1420s, the earliest important Florentine painting to employ them 
being the Uffizi panel of St. Ann with the Virgin and Child, painted by 
Masaccio and Masolino about 1422. These capitals are intentionally 
made to simulate the capitals of contemporary stone inscriptions; and 
throughout the 15th century painted Roman capitals closely resemble 
the carved capitals of inscriptions on lapidary monuments. In the 
1470s they quite suddenly attained a degree of perfection that unmis- 
takably relates them to classical epigraphy. 

It is significant that when perfected Roman capitals appeared in 
Florentine painting they had already been known more than a decade 
in Padua, where we find them in the Eremetani frescoes of Mantegna, 
which were completed by 1459. Mantegna was a friend of the anti- 
quarian Felice Feliciano, whom he accompanied on trips to study and 
draw classical monuments and copy classical inscriptions. In 1463 Fel- 
iciano dedicated to the artist a manuscript of his notes on classical re- 
mains.® The manuscript contains, among other items, an alphabet of 
Roman capitals, constructed on the basis of the square and the circle, 
and accompanied by rules of shape and proportion, deduced—as Feli- 
ciano himself informs us—from the actual measurements which he 
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had made of the characters found on the ancient marble ruins in Rome 
and elsewhere.® 

Feliciano’s geometrically designed alphabet is our earliest known 
written testimonial to a practice which became highly favored by 
calligraphers, typographers, and theorists of proportion. Either by 
direct contact with such people, as in the case of Mantegna, or by 
‘osmosis’ (for these innovations were indeed in the air), painters and 
sculptors familiarized themselves with the conventions of perfected 
Roman capitals. 


Interestingly enough, the introduction of humanistic script and of © 


Roman capitals into painting inscriptions did not result in a rejection- 
as we might be led to expect—of Gothic letter-forms. While Gothic 


majuscules did, indeed, slowly disappear, Gothic minuscules were not — 
only maintained; they were taken up with renewed fervor in the last — 


quarter of the 15th century. It is here that artists reveal a creative inde- 

pendence in matters palaeographical. Their letter-forms were no 

longer mere echoes of palacographical or epigraphical developments. 
& paso ereD Jee ode P 


The introduction of Roman capitals in the Renaissance roughly . 


coincided with the introduction of classicizing architecture into paint- 
ing. When inscribed, such architecture became the natural place for 
Roman capitals. In minuscular inscriptions the Gothic hand held its 
own against the new humanistic script as long as theological texts 


were quoted; where secular texts were inscribed the humanistic hand. 


gained the ascendancy over the Gothic. If these texts were classical, 
Roman capitals were preferred to minuscular forms. 

In consequence, two or more styles of lettering might be found in 
the same picture, depending on the objects on which they were in- 
scribed and on the content or sources of the inscriptions. Thus, in the 
Ghirlandaio-assisted panel of The Adoration of the Magi (Figure 1), in 
the Ospedale degli Innocenti, the date Mcccctxxxvm, which appears 
on an architectural member, is inscribed in Roman capitals; while the 
hymnal verse of the Nativity, Gloria in Excelsis Deo, which we see 
on the scroll borne by angels, is inscribed in Gothic minuscules, with 
music notes, in the manner of Italian choral books. 

An unequivocal awareness of lettering styles as it is reflected in the 
deliberate selection for formal or iconographic reasons’ is unheard of 
before the 15th century. In a positive sense, it is a striking manifesta- 
tion of that historical awareness which the Renaissance was the first 
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Figure 1 Domenico Ghirlandaio (assisted). Panel. The 


e 


Ospedale degli Innocenti. 148 


post-classical period to express. 


Précis of a paper read in the session on Renaissance Art at the 42nd Annual Meeting of 
the College Art Association of America, Philadelphia, January 30, 1954. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1 The library designation of the manuscript is Hamilton 166. For a reproduction of 
the colophon and a few lines of the text, see S. Morison, ‘Early Humanistic Script and 
the First Roman Type,’ The Library (Transactions of the Bibliographical Society), 
XXIV, June-September 1943, Fig. 11. 


2. The inscription is on an open book displayed by St. Thomas Aquinas, and con- 


sists of verses 1-13 of Chapter tv of the Second Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy (cf. J. 
Pope-Hennessey, Fra Angelico, New York, 1952, Pl. 34). 
3. The invocation AVE MARIA GRATIA. . . is inscribed in gold Roman capitals on the 


fore-edge of the base of the Virgin’s throne (cf. R. van Marle, The Development of the - 


Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, x, 1928, Fig. 162) 

4. See the inscription in the scene of St. James Condemned to Death (P. Kristeller, An- 
drea Mantegna, Berlin and Leipzig, 1902, Fig. 27). 

5. The manuscript is No. 6852 in the Biblioteca Vaticana. 

6. The instructions, but not the designs of the letters, have been published in R. 
Schoene, ‘Felicis Feliciani Veronensis Opusculum Ineditum’, Ephemeris Epigraphica, 1, 
1872, pp. 255-269. 

7. As a phenomenon it has a significant parallel to Jan van Eyck’s deliberate choice 
of either Romanesque or Gothic styles in his architectural settings (cf. E. Panofsky, 
Early Netherlandish Painting, Cambridge, 1953, pp. 136-137). 


THE.EDITING, ©OF MONTEVERDI 


Concluded from Spring Issue. 


That decisions of this sort must have caused some headache even to 
contemporary conductors may be guessed from Michael Praetorius’ 
practical editing of another item of the Monteverdi Vespers, ‘Ave mar- 
is stella.’ These choral variations ‘a 8’ on a plain-chant melody are 
written for eight-part double choir, Basso continuo, with intersticial 
ritornelli, scored for an unspecified orchestra ‘as’. There are varia- 
tions for semi-chorus and for soloists. In the very end (‘Sit laus’) the 
composer unites both semi-choirs (without the usually preceding rit- 
ornelli). The effect of this final section is heightened if chorus and in- 
struments play here together, as Praetorius suggests—only nine years 
after the publication of the Vespers—in his analysis of the piece, aided 
by no specified guidance but by his musical common sense and feel- 
ing for style (cf. Syntagma Musicum, 111, 1619, reprinted Leipzig: 
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1916, ed. E. Bernoulli, p. 84ff.). He says here: ‘. . . bis im 7. Verss alle 
beyde Chor mit Instrumenten und Vocal-Stimmen zusammen mit- 
cinander einstimmen. . .’ (Cf. my edition of the Vespers, vocal score, 
p- 102, No. 11, which is scored according to Praetorius’ suggestion 
for ‘Coro doppio coi archi ed organo’.) 

Are these editorial problems confined to Monteverdi’s music con- 
ceived in the new Basso continuo style? Certainly not. They occur 
already in his works published before 1605 and apparently designed in 
the traditional manner of the five-part a capella madrigal. In II secondo 
libro dei Madrigali (1590) we can find in the Tasso-madrigal ‘E dicea 
sospirando’ the following unsingable alto part: (cf. Ex. 5). No con- 
tralto can sing this passage properly. Perhaps the pitch was higher, 
perhaps the contraltos were fortified by male voices? Perhaps the mad- 
rigal was not sung at all? From Monteverdi’s preface to II terzo libro 
dei Madrigali (1592) as well as from his brother Giulio Cesare’s ‘Dichia- 
razione’ (Scherzi Musicali, 1607) weknow how continuously Montever- 
di was employed at Mantua as a violist and as a soloist on the Viola Bas- 
tarda. Untilhis belatedappointmentas Maestro da cappella (about 1602) 
the playing of string instruments was one of his chief duties. No mus- 
ic for viols of his hand has survived. It is a fair guess that Monteverdi 
and his fellow-players (who were so much in demand that they even 
had to accompany the Duke of Mantua on his campaign against the 


Turks, 1595) mainly played instrumental arrangements of the five 
books of madrigals published by Monteverdi up to 1605. The insol- 
uble problem of pitch and intonation, as posed by ‘E dicea sospirando’, 
is easily solved if and when it is scored for a five-part consort of viols. 
But even if the music of these madrigals fits into the tessitura of the 


human voice there are editorial problems galore, crying our for solu- 


tion, as may be guessed from this final example, taken at random 


from the ‘Quinto’ part of the Guarini madrigal “Cor mio mentre vi — 
miro’ (II quarto libro dei Madrigali, 1603). In the first print’s part book _ 


the final phrase of the Quinto is printed thus: (cf. Ex. 6). Evidently 


the last note is meant to be sustained as a final pedal-point up to the 
final chord. It is equally obvious that the initial rests of the phrase are 


misprinted and should be halved in their value. Despite the obvious- 


ness of all this, two highly competent editors—Arnold Mendelssohn 
and G.F, Malipiero—have offered two different solutions of which 
the one by Malipiero (in his edition of Monteverdi’s Tutte le opere, 
vol. 1v) seems alone right and acceptable. Malipiero reduces the ini- 
tial rest bars to the value of three crochets, starts the Quinto six bars 


before the end and keeps the pedal-point of the final ‘a’ on for the _ 


length of three and a half bars which makes sound musical sense. 
Mendelssohn (12 fuenfstimmige Madrigale. . . fuer den Vortrag bearbeitet, 
Leipzig: C.F. Peters, No. 3232, b, No. 1v) however, although he too 
reduces the faulty rest bars like Malipiero and starts the Quinto six 
bars before the end, overlooks the pedal-point character of the ‘finalist 
note and offers the following solution, showing his embarrassment 
clearly by the added phrase in brackets—a purely editorial invention: 
(cf. Ex. 7). This final example should go a long way to prove that— 
in the case, at least, of Monteverdi and his epoch—the modern editor 
is a little more than a ‘necessary evil’. 


LETCHWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE Hans F. Redlich 


Renaissance Books 


During the period of January through April 1, 1954, the British Na- 


tional Bibliography and Publishers’ Weekly listed the following new 
Renaissance books in English. Dates of publication are 1954 unless 
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otherwise indicated. Where works have appeared in both British and 
American editions during this period, the data given is for the Ameri- 
can edition. Parenthetical cross references to previous bibliographies 
in this series are given for titles having their first American edition in 
this reporting period. Texts, popular reprints, and later editions of 
scholarly works not containing new matter important to scholars are 
not ordinarily included. Publications received by Renaissance News 


are starred. 


Maria Bellonci. The life and times of Lu- 
crezia Borgia; tr. (from the Italian) by 
Bernard and Barbara Wall. N. Y: 
Harcourt. 343 p. (8 p. bibl.) 5.00 (cf. 
RN vu, 32). 

Bernard Berenson. Caravaggio; his in- 
congruity and his fame. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 210 p. il. 3.50. 

Anthony Blunt. Art and architecture, in 
France, 1500-1700. (Pelican history of 
art, Z4.) Baltimore: Penguin Bks. 521 
p. (6 p. bibl.) il., diagrs. 8.50 bxd. 

Jacob Boehme. The Confessions of Jacob 
Boehme; ed. by W. Scott Palmer; intr. 
by Evelyn Underhill. N. Y.: Harper. 
188 p. 2.25. 

Hieronymus Bosch; intr. by R. H. Wilen- 
ski. N. Y.: Pitman. 24 p. (bibl. note) 
il. (col.) pap. 1.95. 

Margaret Bottrall. George Herbert. Lon- 
don: J. Murray. (9), 154 p. front. 
(port.), bibl. 15 /-. 

*Kathleen Theresa Butler, comp. ‘The 
gentlest art’? In Renaissance Italy; an an- 
thology of Italian letters, 1459-1600. 
N. Y.: Cambridge U. P. 402 p. (8 p. 
bibl. notes) buck., 9.50. 

William Meredith Carroll. Animal con- 
ventions in English Renaissance non-relig- 
ious prose (1550-1600). N. Y.: Book- 
man Associates. 166 p. (4 p. bibl.) 
3.50. 

Ernst Cassirer. The platonic renaissance in 
England; tr. (from the German) by 
James P. Pettegrove. Austin: U. of 
Texas P., 1953. VU, 207 Pp. 3.75. 

Allan Griffith Chester. Hugh Latimer, 
apostle to the English. Philadelphia: U. 


of Penna. P. 271 p. (7 p bibl.) front. 
(port.) bds. 6 oo. 

Thomas M. Cranfill and Dorothy Hart 
Bruce. Barnaby Rich, a short biogra- 
phy. Austin: U. of Texas P. 145 p. 
(bibl. footnotes) 2.50. 

(Maurice James) Patrick Cruttwell. The 
Shakespearean moment and its place in 
the poetry of the 17th century. London: 
Chatto & Windus. (7), 262 p. 18 /-. 

John Donne. Divine poems, devotions, 
prayers. Mt. Vernon, N. Y.: Peter 
Pauper P. 116 p bds. 2.50 bxd. 

Florentine Fior di virtu of 1491 (The); tr. 
(from the Italian) by Nicholas Fersin, 
with facsimiles of all the original 
wood cuts. Washington, D. C.: Li- 
brary of Congress. 150 p. il. bds. 2.75. 

Douglas Geary, comp. The poetry of the 
sixteenth century; chosen and edited 
with a foreword by Douglas Geary. 
(Aldine poetry ser. 1) Ilfracombe, 
Devonshire, Eng.: Stockwell. 31 p. 
2/-. 

Taal E. Hallowell Ronsard and the 
conventional Roman elegy. (Ill. studies 
in lang. and lit., v. 37, no. 4.) Urbana: 
U. of Illinois P. 181 p. (4 p. bibl. and 
bibl. footnotes) 3.50., pap. 2.50. 

Joan Haslip. Lucrezia Borgia. Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill. 279 p. (3 p. bibl.) 
il.,maps 3.50.c.1953. (cf. RN VI, 61). 

Roger Packman Hinks. Michelangelo 
Merisi da Caravaggio; his life— his leg- 
end-his works. N. Y.: Beechhurst P. 
222 p. il. (col. front.) 8.50. 

F. W. Hollstein. Dutch and Flemish etch- 
ings, engravings and woodcuts, ca. 1450- 
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1700, v.10, L’Admiral-Lucas van Ley- 
den. N. Y.: W. S. Heinman. 244 p. 
(bibls.) il. 40.00. 

Philip Hughes. The Reformation in Eng- 
land; v.2, Religio depopulata. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 391 p. (4 p. bibl. note) il., 
maps. 7.50. 

Thomas Hugh Jameson. Francis Bacon; 
criticism and the modern world. N. 
Y.: Praeger. 72 p. (9 p. bibl. notes) 
2.50. 

Alfred Th. Jorgensen. Martin Luther, 
reformer of the church; tr. (from the 
Danish) by Ronald M. Jensen. Minn- 
eapolis: Augsburg. 237 p. il. 3.00. 

Alan Keen and Roger Lubbock. The 
annotator: the pursuit of an Elizabethan 
reader of Halle’s ‘Chronicle’ involv- 
ing some surmises about the early life 
of William Shakespeare; with genea- 
logical tables by Norman Long- 
Brown and Frances Keen. London: 
Putnam, xv, 216 p. front., 8 plates 
(incl. ports., tables) 21 +. 

Paul Marie Letarouilly. The Basilica of 
St. Peter’s; Vatican 1; preface by A. E. 
Richardson. Hollywood-by-the-Sea, 
Fla.: Transatlantic Arts. 118 p. il., 
diagrs 6.00. 

Harold Grier McCurdy. The personality 
of Shakespeare; a venture in psycholog- 
ical method. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale. 254 p. (4 p. bibl.) diagrs. 5.00. 

Niccolo Machiavelli. (Il principe) The 
ruler; a new translation (from the Ital- 
ian), by Peter Rodd, with an intr. by 
Walter Elliot. London: J. Lane. 125 p. 
10 /6. 

Arthur D. Matthews and Clark M. Em- 
ery, eds. Studies in Shakespeare. (U. of 
Miami pubns. in Eng. and Amer. lit., 
v.1.) Coral Gables, Fla.: U. of Miami 
P.152p (bibl. footnotes) 3.00. 

Sister Mary Edgar Meyer. The sources of 
Hajeda’s La Cristiada. (U. of Michigan 
pubns., lang. and lit., v. 26.) Ann Ar- 
bor: U. of Michigan P. 245 p. (20 p. 
bibl.) 5.00. 


Erwin Panofsky. Early Netherlandish 
painting; its origins and character. 
(Charles Eliot Norton lectures, 1947— 
48.) Cambridge: Harvard U. P., 1953 
2v., 610 p. (bibls.) il. 35.00. 

Howard Parsons. Shakespearian emenda- 
tions and discoveries. London: Ettrick 
P. VI, 7-136 p. 10 /6. 

John Max Patrick, ed. S. A.M. L. A. stu- 
dies in Milton. Gainesville: U. of Flor- 
ida P. 207 p. pap. 3.50. 

Margarita de Planelles. Where the sun 
never set; tr. (from the Spanish) by 
Cedar Paul. London: Godfrey & 
Stephens.,P. Nevill. 238 p. 12 /6. (Stu- 
dies of Gonsalvo de Cordova, Joanna 
of Castille, Alfonzo Gonzales, Jimenez 
de Cisneros, Don Juan of Austria, and 
the conquest of the Moorish kingdom 
in Spain). 

George Kimball Plochmann, ed. The re- 
sources of Leonardo da Vinci; papers de- 
livered at Southern Illinois University 

. 1952. Carbondale: Southern Illi- 
nois U. 39 p. pap. 1.00. 

Charles Tyler Prouty. The Contention 
and Shakespeare’s 2 Henry v1; a com- 
parative study. New Haven: Yale U. 
P. 166 p. (bibl. footnotes) 4.00. 

Hyder Edward Rollins and Herschel 
Clay Baker, eds. The Renaissance in 
England; non-dramatic prose and verse 
of the sixteenth century. Boston: 
Heath. 1014 p. (10 p. bibl.) 7.50. 

*John Smith Roskell. The Commons in 
the Parliment of 1422; English society 
and parliamentary representation un- 
der the Lancastrians. (International 
Commission for the House of Parlia- 
mentary and Representative Institu- 
tions). Manchester: Manchester U. P. 
XI, 266 p. table. 30 /- 

*Michael Servetus. Michael Servetus; tr. 
(from the Latin) of his geographical, 
medical, and astrological writings, 
with introductions and notes by 
Charles O’Malley. Philadelphia: A- 
merican Philosophical Society, 1953. 
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208 p. (bibl. footnotes) il. 3.00. 

William Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, and 
the life of William Shakespeare; ed. 
Robert Harding, intr. by Sir John 
Gielgud. London: Gawthorn P. 224 p. 
col. front., plates (incl. facsims.) 7 /6. 

William Shakespeare. Comedies; ed. by 
Peter Alexander. Witha general intro- 
duction, an introduction to this vol- 
ume, a preface to each play, and a 
glossary. (Collins New classics ser. ,ed. 
by G. F. Maine, no. 626.) London: 
Collins. 768 p. front. (port.) table. 7 /-. 

William Shakespeare. Everyman’s dic- 
tionary of Shakespeare quotations; comp. 
by D. C. Browning. (Everyman’s re- 
ference library.) N. Y.: Dutton. 572 
p. 4.50. (cf. RN vu, 36). 

William Shakespeare. King Henry v; ed. 
by J. H. Walter. London: Methuen. 
xlvii, 167 p. (bibl.) (Arden Shake- 
speare ser., ed. by Una Ellis-Fermor.) 
Is/. 

ae Shakespeare. (King) Richard m1; 
ed. by John Dover Wilson. (New 
Shakespeare ser.) N. Y.: Cambridge 
WEP a343pattonts2.75- 


Frances Spalding. Mudejar ornament in 
manuscripts. (Hispanic notes and mon- 
ographs.) N. Y.: Hispanic Soc. of A- 
merica. 64 p. (4 p. bibl. notes) il. 
buck., 2.00. 

Edmund Spenser. A selection of poems by 
Edmund Spenser; with an introduc- 
tion by Richard Church. (Crown 
classics ser.) London: Grey Walls P. 
63 p. 5 /-. 

Antonine Tiberson. Franciscan begin- 
nings in colonial Peru. Washington: 
Acad. of Amer. Franciscan History. 
180 p. (8 p. bibl.) il. 4.00. 

Arthur Walsh Titherley. Shakespeare’s 
identity; William Stanley, 6th Earl of 
Derby. N. Y.: British Book Centre. 
349 p.il. 6.00. (cf. RN V, 73). 

Elizabeth du Gué Trapier. Luis de Mor- 
ales and Leonardesque influences in Spain. 
(Hispanic notes and monographs.) 
N. Y.:Hispanic Soc. of America. 45 p. 
(4 p. bibl. notes) il. buck., 2.00. 

William Leon Wiley. The gentleman of 
Renaissance France. Cambridge: Har- 
vard U. P. 315 p. (5 p. bibl. and bibl. 
notes) il. 5.00. 


In addition to the starred items above, the following publications 
have been received by Renaissance News: 


Giordano Bruno. Des Fureurs Héroiques 
(De glHeroici Furori.) Paul Henri 
Michel, ed. and tr. (Published under 
the auspices of the Association Inter- 
nationale des Historiens de la Ren- 
aissance, with the support of the Cen- 
tre National de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique in the series Les Classiques de 
l Humanisme) 457 p. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1954. (cf. RN V, 39) 

Americo Castro. The Structure of Span- 


ish History, tr. Edmund L. King, 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. P. 
689 p. 9.00. 

Fritz Saxl and Hans Meier. Catalogue of 
Astrological and Mythological Illumin- 
ated Manuscripts of the Late Middle Ages. 
Vol. III: Manuscripts in English Lib- 
raries. Harry Bober, ed. London: 
Warburg Institute, 1953. Part 1: 447 
p.; Part 2: 65 p., 241 pl. 5/5 /-. (cf. 
RN vu, 11) 


iss] 


Projects és News 


Association Internationale des Historiens de la Renaissance. Of the 
volumes announced by RN v, 38-39, several have appeared, namely 


the study by Batard on Dante; the editions of Bruno’s Fureurs, Ficino’s 


Commentaire, Landino’s Disputes. The following titles have been add- 
ed: an edition of J. Case’s Praise of Music, ed. Jean Jacquot; P. Renucci, 


L’ Aventure de ! Humanisme Européen; P. Renucci, Dante, disciple et — 


juge du monde gréco-latin; R. Marcel, Marsile Ficin: Introduction a la Thé- — 


ologie Platonienne. 


Stuart P. Atkins (Harvard), Guggenheim Fellow. A study of “The — 
popular moral and religious prose literature in 16th century Ger-_ 


many . 


Fredson T. Bowers (Virginia), cf. RN u, 48, was appointed Rosen- 


bach Fellow in Bibliography at the University of Pennsylvania for - 


1953-54. Mr. Bowers gave three lectures on the subject of editing 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists, namely, “The Nature 
of the Texts and Their Problems’; “The Functions of Textual Criti- 
cism and Bibliography’; “The Method, Form, and Content of the Cri- 
tical Edition’. The Rosenbach Fellowship for 1954-55 has been 
awarded to Dorothy Miner (Walters Art Gallery), cf: RN u, 15, 
whose topic will be the ‘Mediaeval Illustrated Book.’ 


Chicago Art Institute. Memling’s ‘Madonna’, which has been on ex- 
hibition at the Institute for 20 years now, appears to be half of an altar- 
piece. The other half, the portrait of the unknown patron who com- 
missioned the work, turned up in Spain and has been presented to the 
Institute so that now the two halves, which hinge together, have been 
re-united. 


John H. Duckles (California, Berkeley) has long been at work on 
John Gamble’s Commonplace Book, cf. RN u, 34. On the basis of his 
researches, he contributes new material to the discussion of ‘O Mis- 
tresse Mine’, cf. RN vi, 19 and vu, 15. Mr. Duckles’ contribution, 
with musical and poetic illustrations, arrived too late for inclusion in 
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this issue. The editors hope to present it complete at a later time. Here 
is a brief summary. The Gamble Book contains another version of the 
tune, the only contemporary vocal version of it (both Morley’s and 
Byrd’s are instrumental, i.e. without accompanying text). However, 
the text in the Gamble Book is not by Shakespeare, but by Thomas 
Campion. It is his ‘Long have mine eyes gazed with delight’, also 
printed in the First Book of Airs, 1601, with another tune by Rosseter. 
In the First Book of Airs there are only three stanzas, but in the Gam- 
ble Book a fourth and fifth stanza are added, of which the fifth refers 
to ‘O Mistresse Mine’ in the opening line (Then, mistress mine, take 
this farewell’). Mr. Duckles states: “One thing cannot be disputed. . . 
Campion’s lyric is a perfect match for the melody. There is complete 
conformity between stanza form and melodic form; there is no need 
to juggle phrases or guess at the appropriate repetitions . . . It is poss- 
ible that “O Mistresse mine’ was a popular melody which antedated 
both Campion and Morley ... We know that during the 17th centu- 
ry it was sung to a lyric by Thomas Campion, but there is still no evi- 
dence that the melody was used in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night’. 


Sydney J. Freedberg (Wellesley College), Guggenheim Fellow. A 
study of “The High Renaissance style in Roman and Florentine paint- 
ing’; cf. RN 0, 36. 


Frederick Hartt (Washington, St. Louis), Guggenheim Fellow. A 
study of “The art of Andrea del Castagno’; cf. RN 0, 75. 


Hungarian Scholarship. The surveys of Renaissance Scholarship of 
which a volume was sponsored and published by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies in 1945 and as part of which several articles 
have appeared since (cf. RN 1, 2 and u, 9) has been furthered by the 
appearance of Andrew Angyal’s (University of Debrecen, Hungary) 
‘Recent Hungarian Renaissance Scholarship,’ Medievalia et Humanis- 
tica, fascicule 8 (1954), p. 71-94. Inquiries about reprints should be 
addressed to S$. H. Thomson, the editor. 


Sears R. Jayne (California, Berkeley), Guggenheim Fellow. A study 
of ‘Renaissance Platonism and its influence upon English literature’. 


Eval 


Guido Kisch (Hebrew Union College) recently served as Visiting 
Professor of History of Law at the University of Basle, Switzerland. 
Mr. Kisch’s recent book on Johannes Sichardus as a historian of law at 
Basle (cf. RN vu, 34) has just been received. In the history of human- 
ism a special place belongs to Sichardus, friend of Erasmus, ‘Melanch- 
thon, Ockolampadius, and Zasius, philologian and jurist of distinc- 
tion, renowned as editor of important sources of classical literature, 
legal history, and theology, among them genuine Philonian works _ 
and the pseudo-philonian Biblical Antiquities. The present monograph - 

is based on newly discovered manuscript material. 


Samuel F. Johnson (New York University), Guggenheim Fellow. A 
study of “The responses of Shakespeare’s audiences to his tragedies’. 


Hayward Keniston (Duke), Guggenheim Fellow. A study of “The 
life and times of Francisco de los Cobos, Chief Secretary of Charles v’. 


Raymond Lebégue (Université de Paris) kindly offers us again one of 
his periodical reports, cf. RN v, 87. 

Al occasion del’anniversaire de la mort de Rabelais, des numéros lui 
ont été consacrés dans les Nouvelles littéraires du 9 avril et |’ Education ra- 
tionale du 16 avril. On a réimprimé chez Albin Michel, sous le titre de 
Rabelais, les introductions de d’A. Lefranc pour sa grande édition de 
Rabelais et son article sur Rabelais et le pouvoir royal. 

A. Desguine a réédite chez Droz le folastrissime voyage d’Arcueil de 
Ronsard, avec un commentaire exhaustif, tandis que Ch. Guérin re- 
produisait, aux Editions des Cédre, les Odes du méme poste, d’aprés 
le texte de 1587, avec des notes, un choix de variantes, et des index 
trés utiles. L’édition Laumonier du 6¢ livre des Poémes est sous presse. 
Silver a publié dans la Bibliotheque d’ humanisme et renaissance xv, un 
article sur les 3¢ et 4e éditions completes de Ronsard. 

Dans ce périodique, on note des articles sur le texte de Marot, Mon- 
taigne, Du Bartas, Chassignet, les poésies latines de Béze, Castellion et 
l’Angleterre, l"humanisme polonais, etc. 

En juin, 1953, le Bulletin de I’ Association G. Budé publiait un article de 
Saulnier sur les poésies attribuées 4 Saint-Gelais et le texte de confer- 
ences sur l’Université de Paris autemps de Calvin et S. Francois-Xav- 
ier (Guignard, Imprimeurs et libraries parisiens, Bernard-Maitre, Cal- 
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vin et Loyola; Raulos, L’ Université et les colleges.) 

Dans la Revue d histoire littérairede 1953,R . Trinquetapporte Du nou- 
veau dans la biographie de Montaigne. 

L’humanism portugais a fourni le sujet de deux ouvrages publiés en 
frangais a Coimbre: M. Bataillon, Etudes sur le Portugal au temps de 
P’ humanisme, ct L. de Matos, Les Portugais en France au xvie siecle. 

Du 30juin au4 juillet, un colloque international, organisé par le Cen- 
tre francais de la Recherche scientifique, s’est tenu a Paris. I] avait 
pour theme Musique et Poesie au xvie siecle. Vingt-et-une communica- 
tions sur Marsile Ficin, Scéve, Ronsard, la chanson et l’air de Cour en 
France, la frottola, la madrigal in Italie et en Angleterre, les romances 
espagnols, |’Edipo Tiranno d’A. Gabriele, etc., ont été faites par des sa- 
vants américans, anglais, belges, espagnols, frangais et italiens. Elles 
furent suivies d’un concert de musique de la Renaissance. Les textes et 
les discussions seront publiés en volume. 

Le Congres de I’ Association Budé se tiendra a Tours, puis a Poit- 
iers, du 3 au 8 septembre. Les rapports et communications des mat- 
tinées seront consacrées au Platonisme, depuis les origines jusqu’au 
xvule si¢cle. Ceux des aprés-midi concerneront Rabelais. 


Kenneth J. Levy (Princeton), Guggenheim Fellow. A study of 
‘French secular music of the 16th century’; cf. RN vu, 25, s.v. An- 
nales Musicologiques. 


Musica Britannica. This monumental series continues to provide im- 
portant material for our knowledge of the Renaissance. Our readers 
will recall the Mulliner Book (cf. RN 1, 43) and the Mediaeval Carols 
(cf. RN vi, 6). More recently has appeared a volume of Dunstable’s 
Works, edited by Manfred Bukofzer, and published in co-operation 
with the American Musicological Society. This volume was publish- 
ed in commemoration of the quincentenary of Dunstable’s death, and 
concurrently with it the Musical Quarterly for January, 1954, publish- 
ed an article on Dunstable by Mr. Bukofzer. Two volumes in an ad- 
vanced stage of preparation are the Keyboard Works of Tomkins, ed. 
Stephen Tuttle (cf RN rv, 27, and Necrology at end of this section), 
and the Eton Manuscript, ed. F. L. Harrison, cf. RN tv, 14. Mr. Bukof- 
zer, who recently left for a half-year’s trip to Europe, reports that the 
BBC on its Third Programme scheduled seven Dunstable broadcasts, 
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fe . > 
an introductory lecture by him, and six concerts of all of Dunstable’s 
music, prepared from the edition. 


Ray Nash (Dartmouth College). “Change in the Renaissance Book: 
from manuscript to print’. Amherst College Lecture Series, May 13. 


New York. Metropolitan Museum. On February 18th, as part of its 
vast reconstruction program, the Metropolitan Museum opened 


twelve galleries devoted to the arts of the Renaissance. In these new ~ 


installations painting, sculptures and examples of the various decora- 
tive arts which flourished during that age (metalwork, woodwork, 
textiles, etc.) have been grouped together with the aim of displaying 
the Renaissance in some of its most significant phases. While most of 
the objects are examples of sculpture and decorative arts from the De- 
partment of Renaissance and Modern Art, a considerable number are 
‘loans’ from the Museum’s departments of Paintings, Prints, Medie- 
val Art, Arms and Armor, and Music. By thus disregarding arbitrary 
departmental barriers, the Museum has made every effort to represent 
the Renaissance as fully and as richly as possible. 

One of the striking displays is the Gubbio studiolo or private study, 
a tiny room complete within itself, for all its furnishings are represent- 
ed on its walls of intarsia in trompe l'oeil; it remains as it was when first 
occupied by the humanist and condottiere Federigo da Montefeltro 
in his Ducal Palace at Gubbio. Then there is the small gallery lined 
with the walnut choir stalls decorated with carvings in the grotesque 
style, which form an admirable setting for a large marble figure of 
Adam by Tullio Lombardo, a quattrocento master of Venice. 

Of the galleries which follow, two are especially devoted to the 
arts of the Italian Renaissance, one to the Renaissance in Spain, and 
one to the French Renaissance. The latter gallery, to cite but one in 
this series, contains a number of extraordinary examples of the art of 
16th century France. In this room one is made to feel the eternal 
French concern with matters of decoration and elegance, evident in 
painting (as in the canvas by a member of the Fontainebleau School 
of the Birth of Cupid), in sculpture (as in Goujon’s marble relief of 
the Descent from the Cross), in woodwork (as in the panels from the 
Chapel of the Chateau de la Bastie d’Urfé). Such a list could be pro- 


longed to include almost every object in the room; for each piece has 
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its particular story to tell. 

The sequence of rooms continues with the bedroom from the Sa- 
gredo Palace of 18th century Venice; and a room of r8th century Ital- 
ian decorative arts, upon the walls of which are a series of frescoes by 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo from a villa on the Brenta. A lounge with 
vitrines of Renaissance bronzes leads into the Renaissance Scuplture 
Hall which contains, among other works, the Entombment group 
from the Chateau de Biron, a monumental French piece in which 
Gothic and Renaissance motives are combined in harmonious fusion. 
Another large monument shown here is the altarpiece of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, in glazed terra cotta, by the Florentine master An- 
drea della Robbia. The gallery of English Renaissance art contains 
among other things the historic Elizabethan oak bed from Cumnor 
Place; it is the recent gift of Judge Irwin Untermyer of New York. 
Sculpture, painting, armor and miscellaneous furnishings make this 
one of the most imposing in the entire sequence of galleries. Finally 
thereistheimpressive W est Lounge with its tapestries, stained glassin the 
windows, and a fountain—the Pazzi fountain, attributed to Donatello. 
(Contributed by John Goldsmith Phillips, Curator of Renaissance 
Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 


Oberlin College, Allen Memorial Art Museum. Wolfgang Stechow 
(cf. RN tv, 64) reports that among the Museum’s recent acquisitions 
is a fine portrait of “Christine of Denmark’ by Michael Coxie. She is 
the queen whose portrait Holbein did seven years earlier and who did 
not become the wife of Henry vii of England, for a variety of rea- 
sons. The portrait was exhibited in Bruges during the summer of 
1953 at a show of Netherlandish portraits of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies; it is dated 1545. Other acquisitions include a ‘Saint Sebastian’ 
by Terbrugghen, 1625, discussed by Mr. Stechow in the March issue 
of the Burlington Magazine as one of the important Caravaggiesque 
northern paintings. Another acquisition is a landscape by Paul Bril, 
1623. 


Renaissance Society of America. The proposal to publish in 1954 a 
volume of Renaissance Studies to be sponsored by the Society has 
met with excellent response, and its appearance is now virtually as- 
sured. The volume has been made possible through the generosity of 
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the University of Texas Research Institute, and will be edited by 
William Peery of that University and published by the University of 
Texas Press. The Executive Board of the Renaissance Society of | 
America serves as the Editorial Board for this volume as for all publi- 
cations sponsored by the Society. | 


Articles have been selected for their intrinsic merit and interest to 
more than one group of specialists. Some attention is given to surveys _ 
of recent scholarship in one or more fields, and to desiderata. An an-_ 
notated bibliography of Renaissance books published in 1953 and- 
1954 has been undertaken. Several distinguished foreign scholars have 
consented to contribute, including Thurston Dart, Allardyce Nicoli 
and the Fellows of the Shakespeare Institute for Great Britain, Hans 
Kauffmann for Germany, Siegfried Korninger for Austria and Ray- 
mond Lebégue for France. Members of the Renaissance Society who 
have reviewed Renaissance books for other journals are invited to 
send to Mr. Peery, as soon as possible, statements of from fifteen to 
twenty-five words each describing and evaluating such books. Credit 
will be given for all contributions used. 

Copies of the volume of Studies will be sent without charge to all - 
who are members of the Society. For non-members the list price will 
be $2. 

Manuscripts should be prepared according to the MLA Style Sheet 
and, if possible, submitted in duplicate. The original should be sent to 
John H. Randall, Jr., Department of Philosophy, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27. The carbon should go to William Peery, 1804 
Main Building, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

Plans for a second volume, for next year, are already being made, 
and manuscripts submitted for it will be given careful consideration. 


Charles Seymour, Jr. (Yale), Guggenheim Fellow. A study of ‘15th 
century Italian Renaissance sculpture.’ 

Servetus. The quadricentenary of Servetus’ death has been the occa- 
sion of several publications. R. H. Bainton’s monograph (Geneva: 
Droz, 150 p., 18 francs suisses) is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. Re- 
cently there also appeared an international memorial volume Autour 
de Michel Servet et de Sebastien Castellion (Haarlem, Holland: H. D. 
Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 320 p., $4.50). The volume, edited by B. 
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Becker of the University of Amsterdam, contains essays written in 
English, French, German, and Italian by such scholars as R. H. Bain- 
ton and J. F. Fulton (Yale), Jean Jacquot and V. L. Saulnier (Paris), 
B. Becker (Amsterdam), J. Lindeboom (Groningen), J. Kithn (Heid- 
elberg), H. Liebing (Tiibingen), D. Cantimori (Florence), and others. 


Ernest A. Strathmann (Pomona College), Guggenheim Fellow. A 
study of “The prose works of Sir Walter Raleigh’; cf. RN u, 23 and 
IV, 24. 


Edward Surtz, s. J. (Loyola), Guggenheim Fellow. A study of ‘The 
intellectual milieu of Thomas More’s Utopia’. 


Craig R. Thompson (Lawrence College), Guggenheim Fellow. A 
study of “The writings of Erasmus’; cf. RN m, 44. 


Utrecht Congress. The printed report of this convention, held in 1952 
by the International Musicological Society, is now available. The fol- 
lowing reprints have been received by RN: Dragan Plamenac (New 
York, N. Y.), ‘New Light on the Codex Faenza 117’, 21 p. with fac- 
similes and transcriptions; Leo Schrade (Yale), “Renaissance: The His- 
torical Conception of an Epoch’, 14 p. Plamenac writes that the Faen- 
za codex ‘constitutes the earliest unified collection of instrumental 
compositions .. . 104 pages .. . written in score on two staves .. . in- 
tended . . . for performance ona keyboard instrument . . . a rich reper- 
tory of instrumental pieces based on French and Italian secular works 
... Thus the Faenza codex indicates that these countries, the two prin- 
cipal musical nations of the Middle Ages, occupied at the beginning 
of the 15th century pre-eminent positions not only in the field of vo- 
cal music but in that of instrumental music as well.’ Schrade concludes 
‘Despite all modern disputes, the Renaissance retains its validity as a 
conception of history. Renaissance means the act of rebirth effected 
spontaneously; in the minds of the musicians it also means an epoch 
well-defined within the history as a whole. It does not mean the imi- 
tation of antiquity; nor does it mean the renaissance of antiquity. It 
means the renaissance of the standards of culture in music. After hav- 
ing its cultural function restored, music moves into all branches of a 
society that holds the art in esteem again; hence a large variety of sty- 
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listic manifestations, an abundance of compositions without which 
culture would be unthinkable. Zarlino recorded these ramifications 
of music in society as an indication of the return of musical culture; 
Tinctoris took the new wealth of musical activities at all the courts of 
Christian princes to be the evidence of Renaissance. Renaissance does 
not mean a single stylistic or technical feature; it is not a one-sided as- 


pect of music. It means an historical conception by which the human- 


ists established their epoch as a cultural entity.’ 


NECROLOGY. 


Stephen D. Tuttle (Harvard) suffered an untimely death on April 9th 


in the forty-seventh year of his age. Educated at Denison University 
(B.A. 1929) and Harvard University (A.M. 1931, PH.D. 1941), he taught 
at Harvard from 1936 to 1941, and again since 1952. In the interven- 
ing years Mr Tuttle taught at the University of Virginia, becoming 
chairman of the department of music in 1945. 

Tuttle’s renown as an authority on Elizabethan music for keyboard 
was international. In 1940 the Lyrebird Press published his Forty-five 


Pieces for Keyboard Instruments at Paris. In 1948, he received a Guggen- 


heim fellowship for further study of his topic (cf. RN 1, 32), and at » 


the time of his death he left a completed manuscript of the Keyboard 
Works of Thomas Tomkins, to be published shortly in the monumental 
English series, Musica Britannica. He travelled again to England in 
1951 (cf. RN tv, 27) to do further research on this volume. 

To readers of Renaissance News Stephen Tuttle is well known as a 
reviewer who presented his scholarship with authority, yet with 
grace (cf. Iv, 29 and v, 53). To those who knew him personally his 
sudden demise is a very real loss. He was a charming and generous 
friend, an all-around musician, equally at home in the compositions of 


the reigns of both Queens Elizabeth, and—most of all—one who, as 
scholar and person, represented the Renaissance ideal of the gentle-_ 


man, with a perfection sorely to be missed. Ave atque vale! 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Frederick W. Sternfeld 
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G onferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

October 7, 1953. Florence, Kunsthistorisches Institut 
April 2, 1954. New York, Sorbonne Septicentennial 
April 23-24, 1954. Southeastern Renaissance Meeting 
May 1, 1954. Midwest Renaissance Conference 

May 7-8, 1954. South Central Renaissance Conference 
May 10, 1954. New York Renaissance Club 

June 15-18, 1954. Venice, Congress of Humanistic Studies 
July s—August 28, 1954. Brussels, Art Seminar 

September 23-26, 1954. Florence, Politian and his Time. 


FLORENCE, KUNSTHISTORISCHES INSTITUT 


On October 7, 1953, the re-opening of the Institute was signified by a 
session commemorating Friedrich Kriegbaum, the past director, who 
died September 25, 1943, during an aerial attack on Florence. Among 
those present were representatives of the Italian and German govern- 
_ments. The speakers included E. Hanfstaengl, president of the com- 
mission for the preservation of the Institute, L. H. Heydenreich, vice- 
president, W. Gramberg, acting director of the Institute until Octo- 
ber 1953, and Ulrich Middeldorf, the Institute’s new director. Mr. 
Middeldorf, until recently of the University of Chicago’s Depart- 
ment of Art, expressed his gratification over his return to Florence 
and his appointment at the Institute where he had spent ten years pre- 
viously. He promised to continue the Institute’s tradition to provide a 
ground of meeting and a place for research for Italian and German 
scholars as well as for those of other nations. H. Keller extended greet- 
ings on the part of the German universities. Now young scholars, 
who have completed their doctorates, may again receive awards to 
study in Florence, familiarize themselves with the original works of 
art in which Florence abounds, and prepare themselves for their ca- 
reers. Older scholars, too, rejoice in the re-opening of the Institute 
which brings long-considered plans to their realization. L. H. Hey- 
denreich spoke in commemoration of Friedrich Kriegbaum, who had 
been elected an honorary citizen of Florence. Before his untimely 
death he had accepted the honorable assignment of assisting in the 
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sheltering of Michelangelo’s sculptures of the Medici chapel. Krieg- 

baum’s posthumous writings are to be published shortly. The pro-_ 
gram concluded with W. Gramberg’s lecture on “The Placement of | 
Michelangelo’s Sculptures in the Medici Chapel’, also to be published | 
shortly. 


New YorkK, SORBONNE SEPTICENTENNIAL 


April 2, Columbia University, full report held over for Autumn issue. 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE MEETING 


Duke University, April 23-24. First session: Allan Gilbert (Duke), 
chairman; Richard Hosley (Virginia), “The Use of the Upper Stage in 
Romeoand Juliet’;G.R. Elliott (emeritus, Amherst College), “The Rep~ 
resentativeness of Macbeth’; Louis Marder (Pembroke State), ‘Shake- 
speare and the Law’; I. B. Cauthen (Hollins), “Richard nm and the 
Image of the Betrayed Christ’; Fredson Bowers (Virginia), ‘Hamlet 
as Scourge and Minister’; Carol Carlisle (South Carolina), “William 
Charles Macready as a Shakespearean Critic’. Second session: Macon 
Cheek (North Carolina), chairman; Florence Brinkley (Duke), ‘Mu- 
sical Settings of Milton’s Shorter Poems’; Karl J. Holzknecht (New — 
York University), “Shakespeare in Pictorial Art’. Third session: Dou- 
gald MacMillan (North Carolina), chairman; Mary Ellen Rickey 
(Florida), “Astronomical Imagery in Tamburlaine’; Marjorie Adams 
(Tennessee), “The Commentary: Ronsard and Spenser (Part 1); Ed- 
ward F. Nolan (South Carolina), “Verdi’s Macbeth’; Sister Mary Rose 
Dominica (The Immaculata, Chicago), ‘Some Social Aspects of the 
Renaissance in England as Reflected in the Diaries of the Period’; 
Donald R. Howard (Florida), ‘Milton’s Satan and the Augustinian 
Tradition’. Fourth session: Henry L. Snuggs (Wake Forest), chair- 
man; Roland M. Frye (Emory), “The Teachings of Classical Puritan- 
ism on Conjugal Love’; Benjamin Boyce (Duke), “The Puritan in the 
Character’; Dora Jean Ashe (East Carolina), ‘Non-Shakespearean 
Bad Quartos as Provincial Acting Versions’; Arthur Brown (Univer- 
sity College, London), “The Plays of Thomas Heywood: A Prelimi- 
nary Survey of the Facts and Problems’; Karl Holzknecht (New York 
University), “The Dramatic Structure of The Changeling’; Peter Phia- 
las (North Carolina), “An Unpublished Letter about The Game of 
Chess’. A selection of the papers presented will be printed shortly in a 
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volume produced by the offset process by the University of South 
Carolina. 


MIDWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Newberry Library, May 1, cf. RN vu, 27. First session: Welcome 
from Stanley Pargellis (Newberry); Paul N. Siegel (Ripon), ‘Mac- 
beth and the Nature of Man’; Paul Elmen (Northwestern), ‘Window 
1xin King’s College Chapel, Cambridge’; Leo Kirschbaum (Wayne), 
“Shylock in the City of God’. Second session: Madeleine Doran (Wis- 
consin), “The Poet and the Painter in Timon of Athens: Some Obser- 
vations on Renaissance Artistic Theory’; Fritz Caspari (Chicago), 
‘Humanism and the Rise of the English Gentry’; Harry H. Hoppe 
(Michigan State) “Seventeenth-Century Belgium, International Dra- 
matics Crossroad’. 


SOUTH CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


University of Arkansas, May 7-8. All the events, announced RN vu, 
27-28, have been confirmed. 


New York RENAISSANCE CLUB 


Hunter College, May 10. Hans Nachod (New York, N. Y.), chair- 
man; Charles E. Trinkhaus (Sarah Lawrence), “Petrarch’s Views on 
the Individual and His Society’; Dino Bigongiari (Columbia), andWal- 
lace K. Ferguson (New York University), discussion leaders. 


CONGRESSO INTERNAZIONALE DI STUDI UMANISTICI 


Venice, Isola di San Giorgio Maggiore, June 15-18. This is the third 
international conference to be held (cf: RN u, 48; U1, 6; IV, 573 V, 26). 
The papers of the second Congress have recently been published, Atti 
del 1 Congresso. .. , E. Castelli, ed., Rome-Milan: Bocca, 1953, 311 p. 
and 60 pl. It includes articles on Bruno Campanella, Cusanus, Bosch, 
Michelangelo and other subjects. One of our correspondents singles 
out E. Garin’s “Considerazioni sulla magia del Rinascimento’ (p. 215— 
224) as of particular interest. The theme of the third Congress will be 
‘Rhetoric and Baroque’. Inquiries should be addressed to Enrico Cas- 
telli of the University of Rome, president of the Centro Internazion- 
ale di Studi Umanistici. A printed program, in Italian and French, is 
available, from which we quote the following elaboration of the cen- 
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tral topic of the Congress: “Ce Congres reprend en I’étendant 4 l’é- 
poque suivante le sujet du deuxiéme Congres tenu 4 Rome en 1952, _ 
et qui, 4 travers l’exposition du “Démoniaque dans l’Art”, a docu- 
menté un Humanisme en polémique avec la Renaissance politico-| 
sociale. : 
Thése: l’Humanisme en tant que doctrine de la persuasion contre la 
raison d’Etat, en tant que doctrine du convenable. Le Baroque, mani- 
festation de la liberté au dela de toute convenance, c’est-a-dire au dela 
de tout canon classique; rébellion contre le formalisme et donc con= 
tinuation idéale de cette rhétorique dont ’Humanisme s’était fait le 
héraut. 7 
Sorte de commentaire 4 la maxime de Machiavel: “Mieux vaut 
faire et se repentir que ne pas faire et se repentir’’, le Baroque, au sein 
de la Contre-R éforme, semble manifester l’élan d’une liberté qui, er 
consacrant un arbitraire significatif dans le domaine de |’Art, proteste | 
contre deux anonymats: celui qui est diiau “compromis’’, base des re= 
lations sociales de la nouvelle Europe (la technique du dissimulé, 
propre 4 la politique de la Contre-R éforme) et celui qui procéde de la 
Science, renforcée par les courants rationalistes et empiriques. / 
Une seule et méme ligne idéale rattache ce troisitme Congrés aux) 
deux précédents: Humanisme et Science Politique (Machiavélisme et 
Antimachievélisme), Christianisme et Raison d’Etat (dénonciation du 
caractere démoniaque de la raison rusée). En sorte que si l’Human- 
isme, 4 travers la réévocation du Classique, réaffirme, il est vrai, la vic- 
toire de la Forme sur |’Informe, il confirme, grace a la défense de la 
Rhétorique, l'impossibilité d’une conviction qui ne soit pas une partici- 
pation (rejet de toute tentative de conviction A travers l’incontestabilité 
d'une démonstration qui ne lassie pas d’issue). C’est sous cet aspect 
que le Baroque, conscient de l’importance de la Rhétorique human- 
iste, prépare par le “luminisme’ et le déformé la grande scénographie 
—é€vocation d’un monde toujours plus condamné a perdre le sens de 
Yintime. 
I] s’ensuit donc que ce troisitme Congrés veut tre une rencontre 
entre philosophes de I’Histoire et historiens de I’ Art.’ 


BrussEts ART SEMINAR 


July s-August 28. As in previous years (cf. RN rv, 14) the summer’s 
work will be grouped around a central topic, this year ‘Flemish Paint- 
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ing of the 15th Century’. Among the lecturers will be Erwin Panof- 
sky (Institute for Advanced Study), ‘Problems of Art History in 
Netherlandish Painting of the rsth Century’; Jacques Lavalleye (Un- 
iversity of Louvain), “The Belgian Collections of Painting’; Paul Cor- 
emans (University of Ghent), ‘Conservation and Restoration of the 
Flemish Primitives’; Léon Delaissé (Brussels Royal Library), “The 
miniatures of the “Hours of Milan” ’; ‘Simon Brigode (University of 
Louvain), “The Reconstruction of the Cathedral of Nivelles’; Louis 
Lebeer (Brussels Royal Library), “The Prints of the Block-books’. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Belgian-American Foundation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


FLORENCE, POLITIAN AND His TIME 


In honor of the quincentenary of the birth of Agnolo Poliziano the 
Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento is holding an interna- 
tional conference at its quarters, the Palazzo Strozzi in Florence, from 
September 23-25, cf. RN v, 29. The morning sessions September 23 
to 25, in Florence, will be given over to general topics, with the fol- 
lowing speakers: Eugenio Garin, ‘Politian’s Milieu’; Raffaele Spon- 
gano, ‘Politian as Poet’; Augusto Mancini, ‘Politian as Scholar’. The 
afternoon sessions on those days, also in Florence, will be devoted to 
more specific topics, to begin with a report by Vincenzo Pernicone 
and Alessandro Perosa on proposals for an edition of the Italian and 
Latin works of Politian. Scholars desiring to present papers in this ser- 
ies are requested to submit the title to the secretariat before July 31. 
On September 26th the session will be held in Politian’s natal town 
Montepulciano, where an address will be delivered by Mario Apol- 
lonio. Persons expecting to attend the conference are asked to register 
with the Segreteria generale, Palazzo Strozzi, by June 15, the fee be- 
ing 1500 lire (about $2.50). Simultaneously the Laurentian Library 
will hold an exhibition of Politian manuscripts and documents. 
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Library News 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Houghton Library 

Acquisitions since our last account (RN 

VI, 12-13 and 29-30) are summarized in 

the Library’s Report . . . for the year 1952— 

53. A number of the items, excerpted 

from the report, follows. Mss. include a 

Spanish Missal of about 1430; Boccaccio’s 

Caida de principes (Spain, about 1430); 

Coluccio Salutati’s De saeculo et religione 

(North Italian, late 14th century); Leon 

Battista Alberti’s Philodoxus (mid-14th 

century, humanist hand, original Italian 

binding, ex coll. Philipps). 

The incunabula received this year were 
29, ten of which are the only copies re- 
corded in America and one the only copy 
known to GKW. ‘Perhaps the most im- 
portant ... is the French adaptation by 
Nicole le Huen of Bernhard von Brey- 
denbach’s Peregrinatio in terram sanctam 
which was printed in Lyons by M. Topie 
and J. Heremberck, 28 November 1488, 
with magnificent copperplate copies of 
the original woodcuts. The Dyson Per- 
rins copy of this great book, the first 
French book to contain copperplates . . . 
takes its place beside Harvard’s fine copy 
of the first Italian book with copper en- 
gravings, the Monte santo di Dio of Anton- 
io da Siena, Florence, 1477, and is the 
sixth 15th century edition of Breyden- 
bach now on Harvard’s shelves.’ Other 
incunabula: 

Tacitus, Opera, Milan, c. 1487, Harvard 
now has all the early editions. 

Quintus Curtius Rufus, Historiae Alex- 
andri Magni, first ed., Venice, Vindeli- 
nus de Spira, [c. 1471]. 

The Landau copy of the Portolano per tutti 
i navichanti, Venice, 1490, the first 
printed portolano. 

Savonarola, Dell’amore de Jesu, the last of 
the Bartolommeo di Libri editions, on- 


ly copy recorded in the United States. 
Harvard has three earlier 15th century 
editions. 


Erasmus, Adagia, first edition, ‘printed at 


Paris for the Marnefs in 1500. It is a rare 


and influential book which was found 
in superb condition with contempo- _ 


rary decoration’. 
Two editions of Leon Battista Alberti: 


Ecatonpliyla, Venice, 1491, ex coll. Lan- 
dau, not recorded in America; and Op- — 


era, Milan, c. 1492. 


Duns Scotus, Quaestiones in primum lib- 


rum Sententiarum, Venice, November 
1472, one of two copies in America. 

Baldus de Bartolinus, De dotibus et dotatis 
mulieribus, Perugia, c. 1479, only copy 
in America. 


Coplas fechas sobre el casamieto dela hija del 


rey despana, [Burgos, 14967], the only 
copy known of an illustrated poem on 
the marriage of Joannathe Mad, daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella, to Philip 
of Burgundy. 

Hans Tucher, Reise zum heiligen grab, an 
edition printed by Zeninger at Nurem- 
berg in 1482, one of three editions 
printed in that year. The earliest print- 
ed voyage to Jerusalem. 

Hans Erhart Tiisch, Die burgundische his- 
torie, Strassburg, Knoblochtzer, 1477, 
‘with woodcuts depicting the exploits 
of Charles the Bold and his death at the 
Battle of Nancy, which occurred the 
year this book, one of five copies 
known, was printed’. 

Jacopo de Teramo, Belial, Augsburg, 
Johann Bamler, c. 1476. 

Several notable additions were made in 
the Slavic field. “The earliest is a copy 
of the first book printed in Montene- 
gro and the only copy outside Yugo- 
slavia. It is a Church Slavonic Psalter 
printed at Cetinje, 22 September 1495, 
by H. Makarije for Gjurgja of Crno- 
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Jevica; and it is remarkable not only for 
its relief-cut head pieces but also for 
the fact that such a book should have 
been printed at that time in alittletown 
high in the mountains of Montenegro’. 
Russian bibliographers have devoted 
very nearly as much attention to the 
productions of Ivan Fedorov, the first 
printer in Russia, as the English biblio- 
graphers have to the books printed by 
William Caxton. Harvard was given a 
copy of a little forty-four leaf gram- 
mar entitled Siia azbuka knigi osmochas- 
tyia, sirech’ grammatikii, whose colo- 
phon states that it was printed in L’vov 
by Ivan Fedorov in 1574. No record of 
the existence of this book has been 
found, though it presumably comes 
from the collection of Grigorii Sergee- 
vich, Count Stroganov, and certainly 
was later in the collection of Sergei 
Pavlovich Diagilev. Such is its interest 
that a facsimile of it, edited by Roman 
Jakobson, will shortly be published. 


PIERPONT MorGAN LIBRARY 


Constance Missal 

The Library recently acquired and put on 
display for the first time on February 25, 
1954, a copy of the very rare Constance 
Missal, one of three recorded copies. “We 
believe, without reservation, that the 
Constance Missal is the oldest typograph- 
ic book known’ said the Library’s direc- 
tor F. B. Adams, Jr., ‘and that it was 
printed by the inventor of the art before 
he undertook the 42-line or Gutenberg 
Bible.’ The book is the only copy in 
America. It is a special missal for the dio- 
cese of Constance, Germany. Another 
copy, lacking 16 leaves, is at the Staatsbi- 
bliothek in Munich, and a complete copy 
at the Zentralbibliothek in Zurich. The 
Morgan copy is just short of perfect, lack- 
ing only the next to the last printed leaf. 


The copy was originally owned by the 
Capuchin Monastery at Ramont, Canton 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 

The Missal contains no specific infor- 
mation pointing to its printer, or disclos- 
ing where or when it was printed. It was 
unknown to historians of printing until 
the end of the 19th century when the 
copy now at Munich was acquired by 
Otto Hupp, a young German engraver 
and type-designer. Hupp’s investigations 
convinced him that the book was printed 
from a font of type which had been made 
from the same punches that were used in 
forming the smaller type found in the 
1457 Psalter and printed from an earlier 
state of that type than the Psalter. Hupp 
further asserted that the Missal antedated 
the 42-line Bible. Announcements of 
Hupp’s findings shook the bibliographi- 
cal world which reacted violently to the 
declarations of one who had no creden- 
tials save his own practical experience, 
but the first half of the 20th century saw 
a gradual but steady swing in favor of his 
findings. “To summarize’, writes Curt F. 
Buhler, the Library’s Keeper of Printed 
Books, ‘the weight of typographical evi- 
dence favors a pre-Gutenberg-Bible date 
for the Constance Missal, and the tenden- 
cy of scholars has been increasingly to ac- 
cept this as the earliest surviving printed 
book . . . but the specific date and place 
of printing are still highly conjectural. 
Call it about 1450. The printer was pro- 
bably the inventor of printing, whom we 
call Johann Gutenberg...” 

Shown with the Missal at the current 
exhibition of the Library are a copy of 
the Gutenberg Bible on vellum and a 
copy of the second Mainz Psalter, dated 
1459. The Morgan Library is the only li- 
brary in the world which owns all three 
of these monuments of printing. 
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